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PENELOPE CHESTER GIVING HER GARDENER A LESSON IN THE PERFORMANCE OF HIS DUTIES. 





STRUGGLES IN LIFE. invited the Marsdens to her lodgings in Piccadilly, 

peers and visibly relaxed in her cold sternness. To Basil 

COUSIN PENELOPE’S UNEXPECTED GENEROUS PROPOSITION. she took a strong liking, because, as she said, he 

PreneLore CuEster repeated her visit to her | was a nice industrious lad, who would be sure to 

cousin, and was introduced in due form to Basil. She | make his way in the world. She treated her cousin 
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Leonard, too, with greater cordiality than on her 
first visit ; and as he had more time at his com- 
mand than Basil, she accepted his offer to show her 
some of the wonders of London. 

Penelope had not seen London since she left it 
as a child; and for a short time her curiosity was 
roused, and a strange spell seemed to be thrown 
over her, obliterating or softening the memory of 
past trials, and rendering her oblivious of the ex- 
istence of Rosemary-lodge, while she went over, 
with Leonard, the history of their days of child- 
hood. 

It contributed something, in all probability, to 
this pleasant state of mind, that Miss Penelope 
found her cousin not only resigned to his adverse 
circumstances and humbled position, but in no 
direct and immediate want of her pecuniary as- 
sistance. His own and Basil’s income, when put 
together, was sufficient for their support ; and not 
the slightest hint from Mr. Leonard Marsden of 
any hope or expectation of help, present or pro- 
spective, from his cousin had escaped his lips. It 
would have been strangeif it had, for he harboured 
no such expectation in his mind. She had been 
sharply on the watch for it, however, and was 
puzzled. 

‘Since he won’t ask me,” said Penelope to her- 
self—“ and I like him the better for not ask- 
ing; J never would have asked him, nor anybody 
else to help me, while I had hands and feet and 
head ; but since he won't ask me to help him, I 
must.speak to him about it. Ah!” she pondered, 


with some greater degree of self-gratulation than 
she would have cared to acknowledge to herself, “ it 


is strange how things come about in this world! 
When there was that quarrel about the Jost will, 
my uncle and aunt Marsden little thought how all 
that money would be gone in forty years’ time, and 
every penny of their property besides; and how 
their little Leonard and his children would be 
beholden to me ito help to raise them up again!” 
It was a pleasant reflection; and it disposed Pene- 
lope to an increase of amiability which would have 
astonished the housekeeper and.cook at Rosemary- 
lodge to ‘behold. 

“And so, cousin,” said Penelope one evening, 


when Mr. Marsden and Basil were seated ‘by her | 


fireside in Piccadilly, “ your girls are coming home 
. a season, to live in London, are 
ey 
j “ At Christmas, cousin Penelope; yes, poor 
girls.” 

“ And if I may ask such a question,” continued 
Penelope, “ what do you mean todo with them? ” 

This a a question which Mr. Marsden was not 
prepared to answer with promptitude and despatch. 
Some floating impression there was in his mind 
that, after a few months’ or years’ quiet enjoyment 
of their society, he must consent to their being 
thrust out into the world, to do battle with it on 
their own account; but this was too painful to be 
much dwelt upon, and he had accordingly shelved 
it for the time. 

“TI have not thought much about it, cousin,” 
said he. 

“But you mean to think about it, I suppose,” 
said Penelope: “of course you don’t think of 
keeping them at home doing nothing. They will 
have to earn their own living, will they not ?” 





“I suppose it must come to that, Penelope,” 
replied poor Leonard, with a sigh and a faint 
smile ; “but they are both young, very young, to 
be planning this for them at present, and perhaps 
before the time comes the necessity may have 
ceased.” 

“To be sure,” rejoined Miss Chester, “ life is 
uncertain, we know; and, as you say, they may be 
taken off. I always have thought that if I had 
not been taken into the country, I should never 
have lived. You must remember what a poor little 
puny thing I was before then, cousin. London is 
a very unhealthy place for children, no doubt, 
especially for girls that have been used to plenty 
of good air. It is quite fearful what numbers do 
die in seasoning.” Cousin Penelope said this in 
so serious a tone that Mr. Marsden looked up with 
anxious alarm. 

“Tt was not that I meant, cousin,” said he; 
“T had never thought of that. But, cousin Pene- 
lope, you don’t think, do you, that there is any 
danger of my poor girls pining away ? ” 

“TI don’t think we shall any of us die before 
our time, cousin,” said Miss Chester, with ex- 
emplary coolness. 

“Of course not; but——ah, yes, it is very silly 
of me to take such a sudden alarm. Besides, 
there are a good many healthy young persons who 
have lived in London all their lives, and never 
been out of it.” 

“No doubt, cousin Leonard, and a good many 
unhealthy ones; but I really thought you meant 
to say that your girls might not live to need being 
set to work. I don’t know what else you could 
mean, I am sure,” said Miss Penelope Chester. 

“ Why, cousin Pen, I humbly hope that Provi- 
dence will continue to smile on my exertions, and 
that, with Basil’s help, I shall be in a position to 
keep the dear girls at our home, till they have 
homes of their own.” 

Miss Penelope said that—begging ‘her cousin’s 
pardon—she thought this to be a very foolish 
notion and plan. Nothing was so good for young 
people as to know fairly that they had to trust to 
themselves, and to be set towork. It did them 
no harm, even if they had anything else to fall 
back upon; and if they hadn’t——well, of 
course, she sincerely hoped that her cousin’s cir- 
cumstances would keep.on mending; and Basil— 
she had not en to say im his praise for the 
way in which the had “ buckled to;” it was just 
what she (Miss Chester) had been obliged to do, 
and she never had regretted it—never ; and Basil 
would make his way in the world, no doubt of it, 
it was easy to see that; but he must not be bur- 
dened, he ought not to be, at least, with the feeding 
and clothing of two sisters, all his best days. 

Basil energetically declared that he considered 
this no burden, but looked forward to doing so 
with pleasure. 

“You are a good boy, Basil,” said Penelope; 
** but you will want to be married some day—— 
there, you need not look red about it; it will all 
come as a matter of course, according as it is 
ordered. But whether you are married or single, 
your sisters will be all the better off for having 
been trained to take care of themselves. And, as 


| you say, cousin Leonard, that you have not thought 
|! much about it, I'll tell you what J have thought 
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and made up my mind to, if you don’t object. I 
will take one of the girls off your hands entirely. 
She shall come down to me in Gloucestershire, 
and I’ll take care of her and bring her up to my 
ways, and make a woman of her. I am thankful 
that.I have it in my power to do this, at least for 
‘ou, cousin Leonard; and I don’t say that it is 
all I should like to do if things go on comfortably 
between us; but that will be something, at any 
rate.” 

“Jt is very kind of you to think of this,” said 
Mr. Marsden, considerably embarrassed; ‘“ but 
you have not seen the girls, you know, and you 
might not like either of them.” 

“Tf they are like Basil, there will be no diffi- 
culty about that: but if you say ‘ yes’ to my pro- 
posal, I can go down to their school to-morrow, 
and take a peep at them,” said Miss Chester ; “and 
then I can talk the matter over with them, and 
make my choice. Of course, they know all that 
has happened to you since they left home last.” 

“They know we have left Willow-lodge for 
ever,” said Mr. Marsden, with a sigh of resigna- 
tion, “and that we are living now in London ; but 
they have heard no particulars: the knowledge of 
their misfortune will come soon enough.” 

Cousin Penelope thought this was not right, and 
she said so. ‘‘ You should have let them know, 
at once, what they would have to look forward to,”’ 
said she. “ However, I may tell them, I suppose?” 

“Oh yes, if you would break it gently to them it 
would be a kindness,” replied the father; ‘ I have 
almost dreaded to see them because of this.” 

“And you will agree to my proposal, then, 
cousin Marsden P ” 

“You will give me time to think about it, Pene- 
lope. Your offer is so unexpected, though so kind, 
that I am not quite prepared to give a reply. You 
had better see the girls first, and hear what they 
say; and then, if you keep in the same mind i 

“I am not in the habit of altering my mind 
when once it is made up,” said Miss Chester, drily. 
“Of course, I don’t expect it will be all pleasure 


|| tome; but, looking upon it as my duty, I am ready 
|| to abide by the consequences.” 


And so the matter rested for that night. As 


which was ho- 
noured and dignified by being the seat of learning 


| toan “ establishment for young ladies.” 


“Tam getting quite luxurious and dissipated in 


| my old days, I do declare,” said Miss Penelope to 


herself, as the chaise, in which she was in solitary 


| state seated, rolled along the smooth roads with a | 
| gentle, undulating, soothing motion. 


luxurious, I do declare!” 


that some three or four months hence, Ellen 


| Marsden—her cousin’s younger daughter, on whom 
| her election had fallen—should be forwarded by 
| coach to Rosemary-lodge, to become part and parcel 
| of its small household. 


In pursuance of this benevolent engagement, 


| Miss Chester’s first serious business—after her re- 


turn to Rosemary-lodge, and when she had suffi- 
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* Quite | 
| thereafter to be hers—Ellen’s—to take away the 
We need not gondescend to further particulars. | 
| In the following week Miss Penelope was on her 
|| way homewards, having made due arrangements 
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ciently examined and cross-examined her two 
maids and her man, in reference to their deeds and 
misdeeds during her absence—was to procure, in 
various roundabout ways, all the works on educa- 
tion of which she had ever heard, or on which she 
could lay her hands; and these she studied with 
commendable perseverance, until she found, to her 
great vexation, not only that the writers differed 
from each other in many essential particulars, but 
what was more unbearable, that where they agreed, 
they were as wide as the poles asunder; or, at 
least, that they very considerably diverged from 
the opinions of Miss Penelope Chester. A few 
rebuffs she bore without much wincing—with a 
smile of compassion, indeed, for the darkness and 
weaknesses of her authors; but at length she de- 
clared that she was out of all reasonable patience 
with the silly stuff that people wrote now-a-days ; 
that the good old way of bringing up children 
and young people seemed to be going out of 
fashion—the more was the pity; and that she was 
not going to have her plans disarranged, nor her 
experience and observation set at nought and over- 
turned, by any book, or for all the books that ever 
had been, or might, could, would, or should be 
written, to the end of time. So Hannah More 
and Maria Edgeworth, with a host of smaller fry, 
were disgraced and banished. 

And herein did Miss Penelope closely resemble 
the worthy example of the renowned Spanish hero, 
who, having fixed a pasteboard vizor to a steel 
morion, and thus converted it into a complete 
helmet, was willing to try its strength, and, draw- 
ing his sword, gave it two strokes, which undid in 
an instant what he had been a week in doing. 
But uot approving of this hasty demolition, he 
patched up his work again, and, without caring to 
make ary fresh experiments on it, he rested satis- 
fied of its strength, and thenceforward looked 
upon it as a most excellent helmet. 

And it is our firm belief that there are many, 
besides Miss Chester and the Spanish hero, who 
look with complacency on their self-constructed 
helmets, while they are by no means anxious to 


| expose them tothe rough sword-cuts of experience 
and truth. 

|| they walked homewards, Basil urged his father to | 
|| accept cousin Pen’s offer; and on the following 
| day, that lady was journeying on her self-imposed 

| mission to the little town of 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


ELLEN MARSDEN’S DESCRIPTION OF ROSEMARY-LODGE AND ITS 
INMATES, 


ExLLten Marspen arrived in due time at Rose- 
mary-lodge. She was a fair-haired, blue-eyed 
child, small for her age, which was barely thirteen ; 
and, fatigued with the long day’s journey she had 
encountered, she looked pale and delicate. 

“ Poor little creetur,”’ said Hannah to herself, 
when she went into the small chamber which was 


candle ; and as she stood for a moment by the bed- 
side of the sleeping girl, and noted the heaving 
of her bosom as she sobbed and sobbed again, and 
uneasily turned on the bed: “ Poor little creetur, 
if you don’t rest o’ nights, it isn’t much rest you'll 
have o’ days here. What could possess your father 
to send you to Rosemary-lodge, I should like to 
know ? He dunno what you'll ha’ to go through, 
I reckon ; nor you neither, poor little creetur!”’ 
It seemed, however, that the dark prognostica- 
tions contained in these ominous words were pre- 
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mature. Miss Chester had a germ of human 
kindness in her thick-shelled, crusted heart, and 
this had been wrought upon bythe misfortunes of 
her cousin Leonard and his family, though she did 
believe these misfortunes to be a judicial visitation 
of the sin of the father, to the second and third 
generation. Moreover, she liked the looks of her 
little cousin Ellen, who, by the way, had been 
strictly enjoined to drop that title of relationship, 
and call Miss Penelope aunt, as being more conso- 
nant with her age and dignity ; and she felt dis- 
posed—having voluntarily taken the motherless 
child under her full, unlimited protection—to 
render her rule as mild and gentle as circum- 
stances—that is to say, her own peculiar idiosyn- 
crasies on the subject of female education—would 
allow. 

On the other hand, and as another favourable 
item in the prospect of little Ellen, the child was 
remarkably docile, and at the same time light- 
hearted and even mirthful. She was affectionate, 
too, and grateful; and therefore, though she 
keenly enough felt her separation from father, 
sister, and brother, she was disposed to cling the 
more lovingly to “‘ good awnt Penelope,” whose in- 
tentions towards herself had been fully explained 
and dwelt upon by her father and Basil, till that 
lady was, in her eyes, little short of perfection. 

And then the novelty of the circumstances in 
which the child found herself placed had its 
charms. She was released from the monotony of 
boarding-school life, and was once more in the 
country: it was not Willow-lodge, certainly ; but 
as, alas! she should never again know Willow- 
lodge as her home, Rosemary-lodge was a good 
substitute ; and, indeed, so far as the country was 
concerned, even to her mind, with all its prejudices 
in favour of her childhood’s home, Gloucestershire 
was a more beautiful country than that around 
Willow-lodge, where there were no nice high hills 
to climb, and no deep valleys, and no pretty river 
like that which Ellen could see from her bed-room 
window. 

It was a source of boundless astonishment to the 
neighbourhood, doubtless, when it became a fact 
fully demonstrated that Mrs. Chester had made 
this addition to her small establishment ; and the 
little girl “ from London” had to run the gauntlet 
of a great many scores of eyes, on the first Sun- 
day after her arrival, when she walked in state by 
aunt Penelope’s side through the chapel-yard on 
her way home from the public services. But this 
was only a natural homage to Mrs. Chester’s ac- 
knowledged importance, and did not in the least 
degree embarrass that good lady, however much 
her young protegé shrunk from the earnest and— 
to tell the truth—half compassionate gaze to which 
she was subjected, and expressed a wish, under 
breath however, that country people wouldn’t 
stare so. 

Then, on the next morning, came the young mi- 
nister of the chapel, with his sister, to welcome 
Ellen to her new home, and to invite her to his 
pleasant house whenever she pleased. He wasn’t 
married ; but his sister kept house for him, and 
she spoke so kindly and lovingly to the little 
stranger, and seemed so good-tempered, that Ellen 
quite rejoiced thereat. In short, all Ellen’s first 
impressions were favourable ; and Rosemary-lodge, 





with all around and about it, was gilded and tinted. 
coleur de rose. It was under the influence of these 
comfortable feelings that Ellen wrote the following 
long letter to her friends in London—long, at any 
rate, for achild only just emancipated from a board. 
ing-school; and which will save us the trouble of 
further description and explanation. 

“Dear Father, Basil, and Minnie :—Aunt tells 
me that I am to write a good long letter to you; 
and she has given me a whole morning to write it 
in, in my own little room; so I will begin at once. 
And to begin at the beginning, as Basil says, I 
must tell you that I felt very lonely after I said 
good-bye to you all; and I squeezed myself into a 
corner of the coach, and pulled down my green 
veil, that the people in the coach should not see 
that I was crying. They did find it out though, 
and there was a kind gentleman who tried to 
amuse me, and kept me talking till I almost forgot 
my troubles. 

“T think I enjoyed the ride very much for the 
first part of it; and the coachman was very atten- 
tive, as he promised you that he would be. He 
came and spoke to me every time the horses were 
changed, and asked me, did I want anything ? and 
when another took his place, I heard him telling 
the new coachman to take great care of me, for I 
was a very precious little bit of luggage, he said. 
Then the lady in the coach whom you spoke to, 
papa, she took great care of me; so I soon left 
off feeling lonely. 

“I do not remember all the towns we passed 
through ; but I shall not soon forget Oxford. You 
told me, papa, to have my eyes open there ; and so 
Idid. The gentleman who was in the coach told 
me that the High-street, which we passed through, 
is the finest street in Europe. I cannot tell how 
that may be; but it is very grand, with its fine 
wide pavements, and churches, and colleges. And 
then there were so many people walking about 
with black gowns and such queer-shaped caps on, 
that I could almost fancy myself in some other 
country. The gentleman told me that these per- 
sons in such odd dresses were collegians, or gowns- 
men, as he called them, and said that he was a 
gownsman once; and he told me so many stories 
of college life, that he made me laugh very heartily. 

“Towards the end of the journey I got very 
sleepy, and I went to sleep too, and slept so long 
that I lost sight of Cheltenham and Gloucester, | 
and was not fairly awake when the coachman told | 
me I was got to my journey’s end. And this was | 
not quite true, either; for you know I had to go 
several miles further in aunt Chester’s pony chaise, 
which was waiting for me at the inn. And there 
was aunt’s man, Benjamin, to drive me to Rose- | 
mary-lodge. | 

“He is such a funny man, Ben is. I don’t 
think he spoke fifty words to me after I got into 
the chaise with my trunk and bonnet box. 
Almost all he said was to the pony ; and he kept 
talking to him about the missus at home, and the 
nice little lady he was driving, and the corn there 
was for him in the stable if he was well behaved, | 
till I could not help laughing, though it was rude, 
and I was very tired—oh, so tired! But the pony 
did not heed him at all, but was very stupid, and 
would try to go into the hedges ; and then I was 
frightened ; and Ben kept calling out, ‘ Wool’ee 
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then ? wool’ee then? whoa, whoa; come up: gee- 
woo!’ and saying, if he had got a whip, wouldn’t 
he then? ah! that he would. But aunt will not 
let him have a whip when he drives, which I dare 
say is quite proper; and so the pony does not 
mind him. 

“JT was so glad when we got to Rosemary- 
lodge at last. It was almost dark; and aunt 
had got tea ready for me, and scolded poor Ben 
for being so long bringing me. But I could not 
eat or drink, or do anything but sleep; and so 
aunt let me go to bed. 

“T have been all the morning writing this, and 
have not told you a word about Rosemary-lodge ; 
so my letter will not be ready to go to-day.” 

“Tt is a good thing,” resumed Ellen on the 
following day, when she sat down again to her 
letter writing, “that aunt has given me such a 
large sheet of paper to fill, and that Miss Mont- 
gomery cured me, at last, of my scrawling way of 
writing ; for I have a good deal to tell yet. There 
is Rosemary-lodge, and the village, and the 
country round, and the people that I have seen, 
and aunt Penelope and her servants, and Mr. 
Filmer and his sister, and the chapel, and what I 
do all day long; and I do not remember anything 
else at present, so I will begin with Rosemary- 
lodge. 

“It is a pretty place, not so large as our dear 
old Willow-lodge, but quite large enough for 
twice as many as live in it. It has got a break- 
fast parlour, and a dining room, and a drawing 
room, and a housekeeper’s room, and a servant's 
hall, and a kitchen, and a back kitchen, and six 
bed-rooms, besides a stable and a chaise-house, 
and a room over that, which is Benjamin’s room. 
There is a large garden, too, and a poultry-yard, 
and a fowl-house, and a pigeon-house, and a tool- 
house; and everything is kept in such order as 
would win the heart of Miss Montgomery if she 
could see it. Minnie knows how fond she was of 
order. 

“Rosemary-lodge stands by itself, a good way 


night. Ben isthe gardener too ; and it is so funny 


| of him, whatever he is about he keeps talking to 
| himself; and he says such strange things that I 
cannot help laughing when I hear him. 

“The country here is very beautiful. Out of 
our windows we can see a great deal of the valley, 
and the river, and the hills, miles and miles away ; 
and now that the apple blossoms are just coming 
out, all the country is coloured over like a painted 
picture ; for there are abundance of apples 
grown all round, and aunt Chester has a cider- 
press. 

“A great many of the village people work in 
the mills. One day I went with aunt to the mill 
which was her father’s when she was achild. It 
is a very large one ; and the house they lived in is 
| amuch finer house than Rosemary-lodge. I asked 
' aunt if she would not like to live there again ; and 
| she said, no—it was not a happy time with her at 

all; and she did not wish to think of it, so I 
couldn’t ask her any more questions about that. 

“TI must tell you a little of what I do every day. 
We get up very early in the morning at Rosemary- 
lodge. Aunt will not let me be in bed after six 
o'clock ; and we have breakfast at seven. Then 
we have the bible and prayers, which aunt reads 
out of a little book. Then aunt sets me to work 
in the garden, if it is not wet, weeding flower- 
beds, and tying up flowers, and many things of 
that sort. Aunt does a good deal of work in the 
garden herself; and one day—oh Minnie, you 
would have been so amused—one day, poor Ben- 
jamin was digging, and did not work to aunt’s 
mind, and when she scolded him, he said he could 
| not do it any better, and should not try. Then 
what did aunt do, but send me into the kitchen to 
tell Ann to bring out a chair. And she told Ben 
_ to sit down upon it on the path, while she took 
| his spade and went to digging herself. She 
| worked hard at it for an hour, and poor Ben had 

to sit still and look on all the while till she had 
done; then she wheeled away a great barrow load 
| of rubbish and stones, and told Ben that was the 





| keeps the old pony out of respect to that lady’s 
| memory. 
| saddle, and let me ride the pony sometimes; but | myself useful. She is having some coarse strong 
| Hannah says she is sure she won’t. I don’t know | frocks made for me too; for she says that what I 

















from any other houses to signify ; there are only a , way to work, and that he deserved to have his 
few cottages very near, and they are hidden from | ears boxed. Ben seemed almost afraid that she 
sight by the shrubbery, which reaches, on both | would doit; but he did not say a word to aunt, 
sides, quite down to the road; and there is a and went to work again, talking to himself; and 
carriage road which winds through it up to the I heard him say, ‘ Missus is a awful woman—a 
door. It is not of much use though, for aunt | awful woman she is; she will ha’ her way, she 
does not often drive out, though she keeps a chaise | will; that’s it.’ 


and pony. She says that she likes walking best,| ‘“ Well, when we have done working in the 


'| and would not have the trouble of a pony, only it | garden, we go for a walk till dinner time; and 


was left her by the lady who left her Rosemary- | aunt has got two pairs of thick boots for me, such 
lodge, and all the rest of her property; so she | as she wears herself, for gardening and walking. 
| She says she means to make a country girl of me, 
I am in hopes aunt will get a side | and shall teach me how to milk the cow and make 


why Hannah should be so sure. ‘have got are only fit for do-nothings. Isn’t it 
“Hannah is called housekeeper and cook. I nice, Minnie? 
don’t know why she is called honsekeeper, for| ‘There, I have come to the end of my paper, 


; aunt does all the housekeeping. There is only and cannot get five more lines in, so I cannot tell 


one servant besides Hannah and Ben; and this is | you now what I do all the rest of the day, nor yet 
Rachel, who is housemaid, and attends to the about Sundays, and Mr. Filmer and his sister. I 
poultry, and churns the butter; for oh! I forgot must leave this for another time. I am very 
to say in the proper place that aunt has a cow as_ happy, dear father, only I wish you were all here 
well as a pony, which is of a great deal more use. , too.” 

It feeds in a great orchard, and goes to bed ina’ By dint of close writing and crossing, Ellen 
cow-house, and Ben milks it every morning and Marsden contrived to crowd the above into a sheet 
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of foolscap. And imperfect as was the information 
it contained, it served to satisfy Mr. Marsden that, 
for the present at least, his little Ellen was better 
provided for than she would have been in London. | 
And, under these favourable auspices, for the time 
being, we take our leave of her and of Rosemary- 
lodge. 





to her that he would have it protested unless he 
got from Henderson, the drawer, a separate obli- 
gation for the amount ; and this she procured. 
Henderson and Mrs. Macleod were then taken 
into custody and confronted. She firmly declared 
that she had received from Henderson both the 
bill and obligation ; and the reason she gave for 
her getting the bill was, that her husband and 


| she had taken a large house as a tavern, furnished 


A SCOTTISH CAUSE CELEBRE. 


Tue French have excelled us much in an enter- 
taining and instructive branch of reading, by pre- 
senting in a popular shape accounts of interesting 
trials and cases in law. There are, it is true, 
many such cases in our own State Trials and 
similar publications, but these books being meant 
chiefly for professional use, the details are seldom 
given in an attractive form, and are mixed with 
discussions which are dry and repulsive to the 
general reader. The cases are, besides, usually of 
a political cast, or involve legal questions about 
which such readers do not care, while cases of a 
merely circumstantial character, though deeply 
interesting, are often entirely omitted. In the 
French works to which we have alluded some of 
the cases are, no doubt, stated at unsuitable 
length, and there is too much of that display of 
sentiment of which few French writers on any 
subject can divest themselves; but there is a great | 
deal which is exceedingly interesting, clothed in a 
style both inviting and easy. 

Accounts of some of our own cases which come 
under the description of causes célébres, may, we 
think, not be without interest; and many such 
are in particular to be found in the annals of 
crime in Scotland. We have already detailed two 
of these,* and we now proceed with another, 
which, though it relates to a matter of little 
value, and occurred among parties in an obscure 
station, exhibits a strikingly providential inter- | 
ference in saving the life of an innocent man. 

In May, 1726, one Petrie, a town officer in 
Leith, held a bill for 587., which bore to be an | 
acceptance of the duchess of Gordon to George 
Henderson, an Edinburgh shopkeeper. The ac- | 
ceptance was obviously forged, for it bore no re- | 
semblance to her grace’s handwriting, and was 
simply in the word “ Gordon,” without the prefix 
of the Chvistian name—a mode of signing only 
used by those who are peeresses in their own 
right, which she was not. The bill being pre- | 
sented to her by Petrie for payment, the forgery | 
was discovered, and he was apprehended, but | 
found blameless, as it appeared that the bill | 
which bore the blank indorsations of the drawer | 
and of Margaret Macleod, wife of a wigmaker in 
Leith, had been given him by the latter as a | 
security for the advance of a small sum by which | 
she had been enabled to release her husband from 
jail. Petrie had not asked payment of the bill for | 
some time after it was due, and said that he had 
so delayed at the suggestion of Mrs. Macleod, who 
told him that the duchess was much occupied by her | 
devotions, and that it would be paid on the return | 
of her manager from the country ; but, coming to | 


have suspicions of its genuineness, he intimated | 





| party to punishment. 


| trial. 
| said by Mrs. Macleod to have been signed, swore 
| that he knew Mr. Henderson, now at the bar, 
| having seen him several times and been once in 


| so P” 


| it, laid in a stock of liquors, and given the charge 
| of the whole to a female housekeeper, who by 


embezzlement had incurred a debt to her of 58/. 
She threatened the housekeeper with punishment, 
on which the latter offered her Henderson’s bill 
for the amount, which she having refused to take 
without a guarantee, he gave her the bill bearing 
the acceptance of the duchess. She averred, too, 
that the separate obligation held by Petrie was 
afterwards signed by Henderson, on the 3rd of 
May, at nine o'clock in the evening, in presence of 
two witnesses, in the house of one Gibson, a 
wright in the Canongate of Edinburgh. Hender- 
son, on the contrary, expressly denied that the sig- 
nature to either document was his, that he had 
any acquaintance with the duchess or Mrs. 
Macleod, and he offered to prove an alibi on the 
occasion alleged by her, and which we have just 
mentioned. 

It became the duty of the lord advocate, as 
public prosecutor (which office was then held by 
the celebrated Duncan Forbes), to bring the guilty 
In explanation of what we 
shall mention afterwards, it is necessary to notice 
here, that at that period charges of forgery were 
investigated in Scotland by the supreme civil 
court (the Court of Session). The evidence being 


| taken there, that court (without a jury) deter- 
| mined the question, and if they found guilt 


proved they pronounced judgment. The case 


| was then transferred to the supreme criminal 


tribunal—the Court of Justiciary—before which 


| the culprit was brought, and a certified copy of 


the civil court’s judgment being produced to a 
jury, it was held to be unchallengeable; a verdict 


| of guilty followed, and the court gave sentence of 


death. 
Henderson was the party selected to be put on 
Gibson, in whose house the obligation was 


| company with him—that he saw him sign the ob- 


ligation in his own house at the time alleged—and 
that he and a lad of the name of Dempster signed 
as witnesses. He added that Mrs. Macleod and 
Henderson stayed in his house almost an hour; 
and Henderson repeatedly desired of her that she 
should keep herself quiet till Saturday, and she 
should have her money, which she refused to do 
unless he signed the obligation. She told Hender- 
son that she had intimated the bill to the duchess, 
whereupon Henderson beat upon his breast, and 
exclaimed, “ That is all wrong; why have you done 
He added, that Henderson had dark co- 
loured clothes, and a black wig, such as he then 
wore. This statement was fully borne out by Demp- 
ster and a daughter of Gibson, who were present 











° “ Captain Green aud his Crew,” and “‘ James Stewart of | at the time ; and though they both allowed that 
Aucharn,” pp. 601, 669, of “ Leisure Hour,” Volume III, | they had seen Henderson only twice before, they 
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identified him as the prisoner at the bar. Two 
female witnesses, one of whom stated that she 
knew Henderson well, swore that they saw him 
accompany Mrs. Macleod to Gibson’s house on the 
evening in question—and another deposed that she 
heard Mrs. Macleod charge her housekeeper with 
the embezzlement, to which the latter replied, 
“that the mistress might be easy, as she knew of 
a paymaster, Mr. Henderson.” 

The evidence of alibi brought by the prisoner 
was inconclusive ; for though three witnesses swore 
that they spent the hours from eight to eleven 
o’clock in the evening of the 3rd of May with him 
in his own house in Edinburgh, and that he was 
not out of their presence above a quarter of an 
hour, they allowed that pretty hard drinking had 
gone on, and it was remarked, not unfairly, that 
“it was natural for comradés over a bottle to think 
a whole hour but a quarter.” In some respects 
the other evidence on Henderson’s part was re- 
markable, but not calculated to rebut the very 
direct testimony brought against him. It was 
proved, for instance, that Mrs. Macleod had pre- 
tended to an acquaintance with the duchess of 
Gordon, which she certainly had not, and that she 
had offered a witness a bribe if he would swear 


Culloden, paid a visit to a Mr. Rose in the county 
of Nairn, who showed him a house he was then 
building, and happening to miss one of the carpen- 
ters whom he thought an expert workman, asked 
the overseer what had become of him. The latter, 
taking Mr. Rose aside, requested that no further 
notice of this might be had, for that the young 
man, on learning that the lord advocate was ex- 
pected, said it was high time for him to be off, 
and that he would immediately go to Aberdeen and 
sail for London. Mr. Rose very properly, however, 
communicated this information to the lord advocate, 
who found, on further inquiry of the overseer, that 
the man’s name was Household, and that he sus- 
pected his crime was his being accessory to a for- 
gery. His lordship got Household apprehended at 
Aberdeen, and sent him prisoner to Edinburgh. 
On being brought before the court at the 
beginning of the winter session, and examined, 
Household deposed “‘ that he, at the desire of Mrs, 
Macleod, wrote the bill, which she dictated to him, 
and in particular he wrote the name of George 
Henderson, both as drawer and indorser; but the 
word ‘Gordon’ he did not write. At another 
| time she put on him a coat of her husband’s, and 
| a black knotted periwig, and told him she was to 





that he saw Henderson give her the bill; but | bring him into the company of two honest men, 
neither of these circumstances were irreconcileable _ before whom he must personate George Henderson, 
with those attempts which have not been uncom- | He did as she desired, and she took him to a 
mon—made by parties who have really truth on | wright’s house in the Canongate—a little below 
their side—to improve the appearance of their | the earl of Moray’s—and there, in presence of the 
cases by fictions. Henderson averred besides, | wright, and a boy called Dempster, she dictated, 
however, that one David Household was the actual | and he wrote the obligation, and signed it by the 
forger ; and a military gentleman, to whom House- | name of George Henderson in presence of the 





hold had been servant, swore that he believed the 
signature to the obligation to be his; while a fe- 
male witness deposed that Household had acknow- 
ledged to her, after Mrs. Macleod was appre- 
hended, that he had at her desire personated Hen- 
derson on the occasion in question, and that, 
finding he was now in danger of his life, he would 
abscond, which he did. It would be obviously 
most unsafe, however, to hold that positive evi- 
dence could be affected by the gratuitous assertion 
of a party who was not produced, and who might 
have got up a story by the prisoner’s inducement ; 
and, besides, Household’s former master allowed 
that he was “ about a head less than the prisoner.” 

The Court of Session was on the eve of finding 
the forgery proved, and that Henderson was guilty 
of it; so, just before that court rose for a summer 


| wright and Dempster, who subscribed as witnesses. 
| After her imprisonment, a highland man called 
| for him, and said he was sent by Mrs. Macleod’s 
husband to advise him to abscond on account of 
the papers he had written, which he at first thought 
unnecessary, as he wrote them at the desire of 
another; but becoming convinced of his danger, 
he had fled.” A witness deposed to his knowledge 
of Household having been in hiding before he 
absconded, and to his having assigned as the 
reason, that he had written and subscribed these 
documents. The same witness added that he was 
well acquainted with Household’s hand-writing, 
and believed the writing to be his. In confirma- 
tion of this, Household was made, in presence of 
the court, to sign the name of Henderson, and it 
was found on comparison to tally exactly with the 





vacation of three months, the lord advocate | forgeries. The lad Dempster—one of the wit- 
moved that they would find accordingly, and send | nesses—being re-examined, Henderson and House- 
the case to the Criminal Court. Had that been hold were both placed before him, and the large 
|| then done, there can be no doubt that Henderson | black wig being taken off Henderson’s head and 
would in a few weeks have suffered the penalty of | put on Household’s, Dempster now swore “that 
death; but his counsel having solemnly affirmed | he did believe that the said person was said David 
that, from frequent conversations with him, he | Household, and not George Henderson.” 

could not believe him to be the guilty party, and} This evidence dovetailing as it did with the ex- 
having beseeched their lordships not to be preci- | culpatory proof which Henderson had adduced on 
pitate, “for that even procrastination was not a | his trial, confirmed, of course, that proof on every 


fault when the life of a man was at stake,” his | 
address made such an impression on the court, | 
that they postponed further proceedings till the | 


point in which it had formerly been legally 
defective; and the whole together left no doubt 
that Mrs. Macleod was the perpetrator of the 


Winter session. 

During the vacation, a singular combination of 
circumstances occurred to vindicate Henderson and 
to expose a deeply-laid scheme of frand. 

The lord advocate in his way north tu his seat of 


| fraud, and the responsible instigator of the forgery. 
The rest may be told very briefly. She was put 
on her trial, found guilty, received sentence of 
death, and was executed in the Grassmarket of 
Edinburgh, on 8th March, 1727. We recollect a 
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gentleman who lived to the age of 97, and died in 
1813, who told us that when a boy he was present 
at her execution. According to his statement, she 
was a young woman, handsome and beautiful, and 
walked from the jail to the place of execution | 
dressed in a black robe and petticoat, bearing a | 
white fan in her hand, and having a white sarsenet 
hood on her head. On coming to the scaffold, she 
divested herself of the ornamental parts of her 
attire, pinned a handkerchief on her breast, and 
having herself adjusted the fatal cord, died with 
much fortitude, persisting to the last in the assertion 
of her innocence. 





GOLOWIN’S BANISHMENT TO SIBERIA. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 
CHAPTER VIII. 

On the day succeeding the great change described 
in our last chapter, the exiles could only leave their 
hut for a short time, because of the heavy rain. 
They shovelled away the melted snow around their 
dwelling, for the water was beginning to pene- 
trate the floor, and they waded ankle deep in 
water. Rivulets also began to rush on all sides 
from the wood ; it was only by great exertion that 
they conducted the destructive element away from 
their hut. They had just finished, and were pre- 
paring to retire to rest, when Romanow went out 
to take a last look of departing day. His loud 
call quickly brought the others up the slope of a 
hill which he had ascended. It is almost vain to 
attempt a description of the scene before them. 

A river, nearly two thousand feet wide, no 
longer fettered in winter’s chains, flowed in their 
close vicinity. The ice, however, was not entirely 
gone, although it had broken here and there. 
Great pieces were discernible, some almost sunk, 
others standing half above the surface, their 
clear greenish blue colour strongly contrasting 
with the muddy yellow brown of the stream. 
One enormous glacial mass, which still lay firm 
upon the river, seemed indeed to heave as if a 
mighty subterranean power was at work to burst 
it. It only — gently, however, bending 
elastically without cracking. Similar vibrations 
were repeated every minute, with a creaking and 
ane that seemed enough to shake the solid 
earth. 

“ My friends, be on your guard,” said Lomineff, 
trembling, as he gazed upon the scene before him. 
“The ice must ere long break up.” 

His prognostications were but too correct. 
Scarce had he uttered the words when, as far as 
the eye could reach, the mass of ice was shattered 
into hundreds of enormous pieces. This happened 
with a thundering crash which resounded above 
every other noise. For a moment the flood seemed 
to pause, and then the muddy yellow waves burst 
over on all sides, hissing and foaming, driving at 
the same time before them large masses of ice in 
the direction.of the opposite bank, on which about 
fifty maple and pine trees stood. These, however, 
were instantaneously swept away. 

The waters now rose faster every minute, and 
the rain began to pour with fresh violence, so that 
the exiles left their station and returned to the 
hut. Wind and rain beat against the walls all 





night, and mingled their awful voices with the 
roll of the ever-heightening, wildly-rushing 
torrent. 

On the following morning a fearful sight was 
presented to the eye. Though their hut stood 
full fifty feet above the river, the latter had in. 
creased during the night to half the height of 
the hill on which their structure stood, so that 
the shore was perfectly under water, the tops of 
some submerged trees peeping above. 

The stream continued to drive the increasing 
masses of ice forward, and a number of large 
trees were at the same time carried along by the 
foaming flood; occasionally, also, the body of a 
wild beast which had been drowned would be 
hurried along. On the trunk of one large tree 
sat a great brown bear. The animal gazed round, 
keeping himself out of the reach of the water, 
high upon the tree, though evidently by no means 
relishing the voyage on which he had entered. 
The frightful position, indeed, in which he was 
placed made him tame, for when he saw our 
friends, he raised his head and uttered a humble 
supplicating roar. Not long after the trunk sunk 
beneath a mass of ice, the bear vanishing with it. 
Again the tree rose, the wild beast still clinging 
to it, snuffing and shaking himself. But the 
violent motion of the animal shook the precarious 
support to which he clung, so that after sinking 
two or three times, poor Bruin finally disappeared 
in the abyss. 

“ Let us make use of this opportunity to collect 
some of the floating wood,” said Lomineff, after 
they had looked long enough at the wild fury of 
the flood. They therefore fixed their boat by long 
straps to the shore, occupied it for the first time, 
and let themselves drive down the river. 

“Should we not fix a second set of straps as a 
precaution P” said Golowin, anxiously, when he 
saw what fearful power the current had. 

“Tt is unnecessary,” said Lomineff; and Sajew 
laughed at Golowin’s timidity, while he said, “ To- 
morrow, if the ice has diminished, we will cross 
the river.” 

Golowin was by no means satisfied. The bold- 
ness of his companion indeed increased his appre- 
hension. They secured, however, some of the 
floating trees, and drew them to the shore. When 
they had obtained about fifty of them, Romanow 
saw a gigantic beech swiftly floating down, and 
pointed it out to his companions. “ With that in 
our possession we shall have enough for this year,” 
said Lomineff eagerly; and so speaking, he 
steered in its direction. On reaching it, he had 
just succeeded in fastening the last strap to a 
branch of its trunk, and tying it to a ring in the 
boat, when suddenly the tree made a violent 
swing, and the cord which secured their little 
bark to the shore giving way, the exiles were 
driven out into the open river. 

Golowin uttered a loud cry of horror, and 
staggered to his seat in despair. The two sailors 
saw what had happened, but did not lose courage. 
Confident on an element whose tricks they knew 
and had learned to overcome, they quickly formed 
their resolution. Lomineff sprang to the rudder, 
and called to Sajew, “Cut the strap, that we may 
be free on the river before we are drawn into the 
current. And you, Golowin and Romanow, take 
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BREAKING UP OF THE ICE. 


heart; we are indeed in danger, but not without 
hope of recovery. Take the oars, and keep free | 


from the ice and the trees, that the boat may not 
— capsized or dashed to pieces. Leave the rest 
0 us.” 

Golowin and his friend quickly recovered them- 
selves, and did as they were told. Meantime the 
two sailors also seized the oars, and worked with 
all their might to steer to land. But the powerful 
current had carried them far out—more than 200 
feet—and was driving them towards a part where 
the waves dashed with fury, and bore great masses 
of ice and wood along with them. 

“You must pull with all your might,” said 
Lomineff, who now found that such a voyage had 
peculiar difficulties which he had not before expe- 
rienced, and that dangers threatened them differ- 
ent from what he had met in the open sea. 


| they all felt a violent concussion. 





The two men thus addressed laboured as di- 
rected with all their energies. Not long after, 
A large pine 
trunk had struck the boat, held it firmly between 
its outspread roots, and threatened, not only to 
carry it into the current, towards which it was 
hurrying, but also to capsize it by the weight of 
its violent pressure. They were therefore obliged 
to lay aside the oars, and with their united force 
to labour to get free from this dangerous neigh- 
bour. Their efforts were vain; the keel of the 
boat was tightly rammed in between the elastic 
roots, which held it like teeth, so that human 
power was useless. When the exiles looked up 
in the midst of this fruitless labour, they no 
longer knew the Jand. They were driving with 
the stream to an unknown distance, and the 
furious rapidity with which they were carried 
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through the water, convinced them of their ap- | 
proaching disastrous fate. ‘“ We are lost,” said | 
Lomineff sadly, scarcely retaining his seat. A 
dreadful silence was the only answer to his | 
despairing exclamation. 

“He only is lost who gives himself up to 
despair,” said Romanow; “if you are hopeless, 
then every hope of rescue vanishes. Up! be 
men. Let us not lose time in unavailing com- 
plaints. The more we do, the less will be the 
peril. See, the water is driving us to the opposite 
shore ; it is not so wild there. Let us put forth | 
all our might to reach the wood, and call upon 
Providence to help us.” 

These manly words conquered despair, the 
worst enemy in danger. They took the oars, 


worked with fresh courage in the direction of the 
stream, and Lomineff guided the rudder again, 
with the circumspection and consideration neces- 
sary to a man of his calling. Suddenly a second | 
terrible blow hit the boat, so that they were all | 
thrown down; when they recovered their feet | 
twelve | 





and sprung up, an enormous mass of ice, 
feet high, rose up. 

“Quick! the oars!” cried Lomineff. The! 
others seized them, and happily kept off from the | 
formidable block. While thus engaged, the pine 
trunk again emerged not far from them, and Ro- 
manow, who saw it, said joyfully, “The iceberg | 
has saved us; it has freed us from that trunk!” | 

With renewed courage and fresh vigour the 
rescued ones now laboured, and after an hour’s | 
work succeeded in gaining the land. 

But their difficulties were not ended. After 
they had recovered a little strength, hunger in- | 
creased, and they had no provision in the boat. | 
There was also no possibility of reaching the hut 
while the high water lasted. With their usual | 
prudence, they had stocked their dwelling before | 


| Romanow. 


“Criminals,” said Lomineff. 

“How came you here? Why have you left 
your station P” 

“ We did not willingly leave our dwelling,” said 
“* We were carried away in a boat on 
the river, by the driftwood. The water broke our 
moorings, and drove us out. We were saved with 
great danger and difficulty.” 

““ Where is the boat ?” said the Cossack. 

“Tt is fastened to that birch tree, by the stream.” 

“The rider gave a sign to a Cossack, who flew 
like the wind on his small horse in the direction 
signified, where he disappeared owing to the 
declivity of the ground. Soon, however, he re- 
appeared, and giving a sign to his companions, the 
whole troop set off towards him. 

“ What possesses these fellows P” said Romanow, 

“Our boat is lost; they will take it from us,” 
replied Sajew, sorrowfully. 

Various conjectures were advanced, till the 
riders again appeared, and sprang towards our 
friends. 

“Which of you made that boat?” said the 
leader, kindly. 

“ T,” answered Sajew. 

“Will you build me such an one ?” asked the 
Cossack. 

“ Willingly, if I can get the necessary tools.” 

“TI will supply you. You cannot return to your 
hut at present, for the inundation will not be over 
for nineteen days.” 

“Then I will cheerfully undertake the task,” 
repeated Sajew ; “ but I must have the assistance 
of my companions.” 

“They may also remain here. Come, we will 
accommodate you, and provide for you. Do your 
work well, and you shall have no cause to con- 


The four exiles followed the Cossack to the 


setting out in the morning; but of what use were | guard-house. There they met four other Cossacks, 
the provisions which they had left behind? How | who regarded them with curiosity. The station 
could they live in the desert, or upon the water? | seemed fully provided with the means of life both 

“First of all, let us see whether we cannot | for men and horses. The Cossacks cheerfully 
extricate ourselves from our difficulties,” said | allowed our friends to share their supper, asking 











Romanow. “ Wait here; I will climb that tree 
and give you information.” 

He ascended, and when he reached the top, he 
called out joyfully ;: “ Friends, we are saved. Smoke 
is rising in that direction, and a large house is 
lighted up. Let us try to reach it.” 

“Tn what direction is the smoke ?” 

* Northward,” was the answer. 


then descended from his lofty height. Having 


secured their faithful and valued boat, they took | 


their axes and oars, and under Romanow’s guidance 


walked forward towards the part where he had | 


seen the smoke. ‘The wood soon came to an end; 


some poor corn fields and wide meadow land sue- | 


ceeded, the latter almost free from snow; beyond, 


in the direction of the light, they beheld a large | 


house, extensive stables, and other buildings. 
“That is an imperial guard-house. Ccme, we 
will approach it, and ask for help,” said Lomineff. 


They advanced towards the house, but were | 


already discovered by its inmates, for several 


Cossacks hastened forth, brought out mounted | 


horses, and in a trice surrounded our friends. 


“Who are you?” asked the eldest, a kind of | 


under officer. 


The brave man | 


' them in the meantime many questions. Weary, 
| but without anxiety, and filled with gratitude to 
| that Divine hand which, all undeserving as they 
| were, had so graciously brought them out of so 
| much danger and difficulty, the poor fellows slept 
| that evening soundly.’ 

The next morning they began their work, for 
which the Cossacks, who were well provided with 
tools, lent them what they needed. The business 
proceeded with vigour and speed under the 
direction of the active Sajew, so that the guards, 
who looked on, and sometimes lent their aid, were 
well pleased and treated them kindly. The boat 
was made much larger than their own, and the 
Cossacks showed them some pieces of good cloth, 
out of which an excellent sail might be made. 
| At the end of eleven days Sajew began to fix the 

keel, and to join the frame-work of the bark, when 

| the unexpected arrival of three of a numerous 
escort of sledges interrupted the solitude of the 
settlement. 

It was an imperial commissioner, who at the 
| commencement of spring was visiting these re- 
mote deserts, partly to assign new places of resi- 
| dence to the criminals, and partly to announce to 
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a few persons their freedom from imprisonment, 
and permission to return to their homes and 
families. 

He was surprised at the presence of Golowin 
and his friends. When he had been informed the 
reason, and had observed their names, he looked 
at his list, laid it aside with a congratulatory 
shake of his head, took out two papers from a 
letter-bag, called Romanow and Golowin, and de- 
livered the documents to them with these words : 
“ Read for yourselves ; you are pardoned !” 

What joy, and also what sorrow, this surprising 
intelligence awakened in this little group, can bet- 
ter be imagined than described. But a short time 
was allowed for the interchange of feelings. A 
sledge was drawn up. Golowin and Romanow re- 


ceived the command to mount, and were escorted | 


by two Cossacks. Sajew and Lomineff, doomed to 
longer exile, saw them depart, and lost sight of 
them in the wood. 

Many weeks passed by ; at last the well known 
plains of Russia were reached. Golowin vainly 
attempted to discover the humane officer who on 
his outward journey had promised his intercession, 
and to whom he was probably indebted for deliver- 
ance. 


children again. 
cup of joy at the recital of poor Yermanoff’s fate ; 
but the reunited ones had enough of happiness in 
their meeting. 

Golowin wrote his own history; and in trans- 
| lating it for our readers, we trust we have suc- 


ceeded in impressing them with fresh motives for | 


gratitude that their lot has not been cast amongst 
the wilds of Siberia, and that they live in a country 
where their liberties cannot on groundless suspi- 
cion be tampered with and taken away. 





MY GROPINGS NINE MILES UNDER 
GROUND. 


In the month of September, during a recent 
tour through the United States, accompanied by 
a young friend from Scotland, the writer gratified 
a long-cherished desire by a visit to the celebrated 
Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, ninety miles south 
from Louisville. A tedious and fatiguing stage- 
coach journey of eighteen hours brought us to 
Bell’s hotel, a comfortable road-side inn, where the 
coach deposits passengers for the cave. Mr. Bell, 
mine host, now descending the hill of life, is well 
known on the road, and is famed for not having 
seen the Mammoth Cave, although a thirty 
yeays’ resident within seven miles of it. A gentle- 
man and his wife from Lexington, Kentucky, were 
our sole and agreeable companions to the cave. 
After two hours’ jolting in a buggy over a most 
uncomfortable road, through beautiful, rolling, 
oak-clad “ barrens,’ we were housed in a good 
hotel erected for the accommodation of the cave 
Visitors. 

Having fortified ourselves with a good dinner as 
well as coarse woollen jackets and caps, we set out 
for our first day’s excursion underground, paying 
twelve shillings and sixpence each as entry-money. 
Mat, our negro slave guide, with nothing slavish 
in learning, dress, or language, provided a lamp 


But he arrived in safety at Moscow with | 
Romanow, and was rejoiced to rejoin his wife and | 
A bitter drop mingled in their | 





for each of us, and led us down a steep path into 
a deep dark ravine. At the bottom appears the 
Mammoth’s Mouth, a wide orifice of very forbid- 
ding aspect, to which we descended by rude steps 
constructed of the loose rocks and earth. On en- 
tering, we were met by a flight of bats, numbers 
of which inhabit the outer parts of the cave. 

The part immediately within the entrance is 
comparatively contracted, although about the size 
of a railway tunnel, and is known by the name 
of The Narrows. This expands into a more spa- 
cious section called the First Saltpetre Vats. 
Here was an extensive manufactory of saltpetre 
for gunpowder during the war of 1812-15. It was 
obtained by lixiviating the fine alluvial earth with 
which the floor of the cave is deeply covered. The 
wagon tracks and foot-prints of the oxen em- 
ployed in the work are still distinctly visible. Lines 
of wooden pipes, by which the ley was conveyed to 
the evaporating pans, numerous wooden vats and 
other erections, show the great extent of the 
work carried on in this pandemonium—truly a fit 
place for the preparation of the death-dealing ma- 
terial. The roof of the vat-house is a lofty dome, 
called the Rotunda. 

The most interesting parts of the cave have 
fanciful designations, derived from the names of 
various objects to which they have a rude resem- 
blance, or from some incident in their history, 
Thus, having passed the first vats, we meet the 


| cliffs of Kentucky river, which, the Kentuckian in- 
| forms us, this lamp-lit landscape really resembles. 
| Next appears the church and pulpit, where there 


was at one time regular preaching, and where a 
sermon is still delivered at times when visitors are 
many. It is an irregular vault, 60 feet in height. 
We tien pass through the second saltpetre vats, 
where the caye is wide and lofty, cumbered with 
hills of stones and saline earth thrown up in the 
process of lixiviation, and enter the gothic gallery. 
Across this division runs a ledge of the limestone 
rock projecting from the wall, and from this gal- 
lery, to which we ascend with some little diffi- 
culty, we have a peculiar view faintly revealed by 
the scattered lamps beneath us. 

Leaving the main cave here, we turned to the 
right, into the gothic avenue, in which the rocks 
assume a rude resemblance to gothic architecture. 
Here in a niche was found the mummy of a 
woman. As no known tribe of American Indians 
preserve their dead in this manner, she is believed 
to have belonged to an extinct race, perhaps to 
those who raised the numberless mysterious 
mounds which are scattered over the western 
states—a numerous people who have left no other 
history. 

Rousing himself from the reverie into which 
the mummy story will probably throw him, the 
tourist soon reaches the gothic chapel, which is 
well entitled to its name from the massive ribbed 
pillars and arches formed by the junction of the 
stalactites from the roof, and the stalagmites from 
the floor. Descending into a deep cavity called 
the Lover’s Leap, and scrambling through EI- 
bow Crevice, we contemplate the beauties of the 
Star Chamber, of which some one has truly said 
that the roof seems fo be split open, revealing the 
vault of the night—heayeg spangled with stars. 
This most beautiful phenomenon is caused by the 
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roof, 50 feet above us, being coated with a black | into it in different directions. 


Indeed, the lime- 


crust, studded with small crystals, which twinkle | stone formation in the vicinity of the Bottomless 


in the lamp-light. 


Pit, (to repeat that awful appellation, so sugges. 


The deserted chamber is memorable as the | tive of a more terrible reality,) and Goran’s Dome, 
scene of a curious experiment in the treatment of | is quite honey-combed with caves, above, below, 


consumption. 


The air of the cave being mild, and | and around. One part of it is worn into the form 


unaffected by the changes of the season, consump- | of a very deep circular draw well, apparently as 
tive patients were to be cured by being buried | perfect as plummet and compass can make it. 
alive. Houses, which are still standing, were built Here, however, as we have said, ended our first 
in the now deserted chamber, and the voluntary | day’s excursion, and, in miner language, we “ went 


immigration to a species of classical hades duly 
took place. Through their love of the light, they 
consented to “remain in darkness as those who 
had been long dead.” Life is sweet, but the re- 
sult was as might have been anticipated. They 
enjoyed indeed a mild and equable though damp 
climate ; but then the gloom, the silence, with the 
wakeful sensitiveness these must have produced, 
and the constant society of their fellow consump- 
tives, exerted a baneful effect. 





It was soon found | 


to grass” again. 

We set out anew next morning to penetrate to 
the extremity of the cave and explore its various 
branches. Mat carried a can of oil; Albert, an- 
other slave of great intelligence, a basket of provi- 
sions; and our suite was completed by his wife 
Helena, a brown woman, cheerful, neat, and 
rather good looking. We proceed by the main 
cave, over the ground already described, till we 
reach the Giant’s Coffin, a fallen rock lying near 


that their situation was too unnatural for healthy | the wall. The coffin hid for thirty years, after 


influences, and the well-meant scheme was gra- 
dually abandoned, “the last man” having perse- 
vered for a year without benefit. 

With a heavy sigh for the consumptives, or per- 
haps to test the soundness of our own lungs, we 
trudge on again in search of other wonders. Tra- 
versing the Winding Labyrinth, we are abruptly 
stopped by a wall of rock, in which we perceive 
an opening like a gothic window. Within this 
window is Goran’s Dome. Our guide ignites 
some oiled paper and throws it into the abyss. 
While thus illuminated, we lean over the window 
sill, and perceive this grand and beautiful cavity 
rising 100 feet above, and sinking as far beneath 
us. Such places possess an indescribable attrac- 
tion, and I could not resist the desire to descend to 
the bottom if at all practicable. Turning back a 
few steps, I followed Mat through narrow, rugged, 
and tortuous crevices, gradually descending to the 
top of a water-worn pass, only large enough to 
admit a man’s body. This pass may be compared 
to a chimney stuck round internally with spikes 
of rock, mud being substituted for soot. tt is 
some 30 feet in depth, and opens into the bottom 
of the Dome. Scrambling down bear-fashion, 
we soon reached the bottom, and Goran’s majestic 


dome, illuminated by the lights of our party at the | 


window in mid-distance, towered above us to the 
height of 200 feet—a sharp cone, ribbed like a 
groined vault, and polished by that persevering ar- 
chitect, water. Picking up a few pebbles as me- 
morials, we returned by the same rat-holes, tho- 
roughly besmeared, but delighted. 

Our first day’s excursion terminated at the 
Bottomless Pit. This fearful place for a time set 
bounds to discovery in the cave, completely bar- 
ring farther progress. To look into it, and listen 
tothe booming thunder that rose from an unknown 
depth when a stone was hurled into it, long de- 
prived the most stout-hearted of their determina- 
tion to explore. At length a subterranean Colum- 
bus crossed it at the second attempt, only escaping 
destruction by a hairbreadth. His ladder slipped, 
but a death-gripe of a projecting rock saved him, 
and he found himself on the farther side. A gang- 
way was soon after thrown across the narrow part 
of it. It is found to be about 160 feet in depth. 
Several deeper passages have been found opening 





the discovery of the cave, the entrance to the 
parts reserved for this day’s excursion. Visitors 
passed and repassed close by, without dreaming 
that behind it lay a passage leading to avenues 
more extensive and remarkable than any yet dis- 
covered. 

Turning sharp behind the Giant’s Coffin we 
descend by a ladder through the steps of lime 
into the Valley of Humility. Thence through the 
winding way, or Fat Man’s Misery, a long ser- 
pentine water-worn passage, just wide enough for 
ordinary “ humans,” but in which one of the Fal- 
staff species would be miserable indeed, and would, 
doubtless, wipe his brow, and heartily congratu- 
late himself when he had wriggled himself through 
the pass into Great Relief. We next reach in 
succession River Hall; Bacon Chamber, its roof 
strangely worn into resemblance of scores of bacon 
hams hanging from it; the Dead Sea, a horrid 
gulf with a black pool at the bottom, that one 
shudders to look at; the River Styx, which 
is heard rushing along in a chasm below us to join 
Lake Lethe. We cross the river by a natural 
bridge, which leads us to the shores of the lake, 2 
= of limpid water, never once rufiled by a 

reeze. We are paddled over it in a flat-bottomed 


boat, and land upon a smooth, sandy beach, at the 
entrance of the great walk. This is a lofty and 
wide corridor, 300 yards long, through which the 
river flows when its waters are high ; but we now 
walk without obstruction over its sandy bed. Ap- 
parently it has been altogether excavated by run- 
ning water, of which every part of its shelves and 


cavities bears the impress. It leads to Echo River. 
Upon its quiet and pellucid waters we embark. 
The lamps are ranged in the bow of the boat, 
and Mat seats himself with his paddle in the 
stern. Silently she glides through an arch so low 
that we must crouch in passing, but which imme- 
diately expands again into a wide irregular pass. 
So transparent is the water, that although some- 
times twenty feet in depth, we can distinctly 
survey its bed, its every stone and crag, even to the 
bottom. While sitting in breathless admiration, 
the guide, by a blow upon the boat from his paddle, 
awakes the slumbering echo. It rolls around us, 
reverberates aloug the vaults, and dies away in the 
gloom, like a peal of music uttered in thunder, 
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sinking by soft cadence into primeval silence. | estimated its area at from two to eight acres ; but 
Then the paddle 4 = to _——— ne —— — — I ae that = = — > 
an abrupt pause at the close of each verse. Hark! | be nearer the truth. ere are heights and hol- 
xpires with such a perfect resemblance | lows, with “rocks upon rocks in dire confusion 

The echo expires with such a perfect resemblance | | ith “rocks upon rocks in dire confusi 
to a bass note from a strong piano, that we may | hurled.” The dismal ruin is spanned by a vault 
exclaim, surely there is some other instrument | of Titanic masonry, terribly grand; its rudely re- 
than rock and water here. A voice hails us from | gular dome, curving upwards till lost in darkness, 
the darkness — “Tt was “= = ay 2 | which, above = — us, a its mantle of 

“No; it was certainly a voice.” Reaching the | mystery over the sombre grandeur of the scene. 
termination of our voyage, where the river disap- | There are several avenues leading from Dismal 
at acs ccdtuess Ueteas she tas Mere | come nae @ El ies ceed ee 
voice was from a solitary § | ig rbour in a nook be- 
pursuing his sport since early morning. For the | neath us, and a very wet and incommodious 
waters of the cave are tenanted by two species of , bower she seems to have chosen, tenantable only by 
fish as peculiar as their habitation—fish without | a mermaid. The descent being precipitous and 
eyes—Divine skill, economical in all its work- | difficult, our Lexington friend sat himself down at 
ings, having denied them organs which would here | _ top and a to rest content with what he 
have been useless. ad seen, while his more spirited lady determined 
Setting forward again with increasing curiosity, | to persevere. Our way lay ae athaling slippery 
we proceed for a mile and a half through a wide | rock, with a black chasm at its verge. But our 
avenue called Silliman’s, which has in general | cheerful and attentive guide, throwing himself 
the appearance of a dry river channel. Here lie | back against the wall beyond, and bridging the 
what are termed, after the nomenclature of | cleft with his limbs, offered his not handsome but 
_ rage _ the — ge tra- | — ss as stepping stones — = 
versed by a shelving slippery path, where a | treacherous surface. By them we passed in safety 
single false step would plunge us into a dark chasm | and reached the Arbour, which well rewarded 
which is close alongside. Escaped from this place our curiosity. It is draped with wavy sheets of 
of evil name, the wild and rugged Pass of El | brown stalactites, appearing at a hasty glance like 
er ~~ — ~ R. may = yd miles long — — — — A eg to — 
and thirty to sixty feet in height, but so narrow | edges, and when struck, sounding like metallic 
that our lamps can scarcely light the eye to the plates in every note of the gamut. The water, 


roof—a most strange dry river channel, wholly | ancient decorator, still trickles from the drapery,. 
water-worn, with galleries of projecting ledges on | and, received into a basin, forms Medora’s Spring. 
either side, and at various heights. The limestone | Let us have a draught of its limpid water, for we 


at the partings of the strata is worn into all kinds have now attained the “benmost bore” of the 
of fantastic shapes and cavities, wide low caverns | Mammoth Cave, nine miles from daylight. 
and sharp shelves, their serrated outlines and deep | Our stomachs now begin to remonstrate against 
shadows giving the pass an air of gloomy gran- | the want of attention; so recrossing Dismal 
deur, which we frequently linger to contemplate. | Hollow, and taking our parting look of it from 
The pass of El Gau, and seemingly also our | the Rocky Mountains, we select a convenient 
pilgrimage, terminates at Hebe’s Spring of sul- | flag for our dining table, and Albert displays the 
hureous water. But no—look up. A long | contents ofhis basket, fowls, ham, and bread ; good 
adder leads to an ugly black hole which opens its | fare for a party of human moles. A pocket 
jaws in the roof. Through it lies the way to | pistol well loaded and a bottle of wine; water from 








Cleveland’s Cabinet, another spacious avenue 
two miles long. Its walls and roof are almost 
wholly encrusted with white gypsum, in every 
variety of form. The chefs d’euvres of the 
Cabinet are Mary’s Bower and Charlotte’s Grotto, 
where the gypsum on the roof has effloresced 
into the most beautiful variety of vines, leaves, 
and flowers, of formal likeness the most striking, 
but all of spotless white. The roof of Charlotte's 
Grotto might be compared to a parterre of 
fiowers—bleached, petrified, and inverted—the 
beattteous work of a subtle artist. The whole 
avenue is quite dry, but cumbered with fallen 
rocks, which make walking slow and difficult. 
But while “ forward” is the word, the weakest 
feels no weakness here. 

The Rocky Mountains are a hill of huge fallen 
rocks, which we climb on hands and feet, and 
from the summit look down into Dismal Hollow, 
a chaos vast, where our lamps’ feeble rays are lost 
in gloom. Let us descend and scatter with our 
lights around its verge. We have surely pene- 
trated to the regal hall of “chaos and ancient 
night.” Well might its vague sublimity lead the 





imagination of tourists astray, who have variously 


one of the numerous springs with which the cave 
abounds, wholesome as the Nile and clear as the air ; 
and a handful of salt on the rock, is “convanient”’ to 
all. Bethinking myself to write a letter from this 
novel bivouac to a dear friend “ far, far away” in the 
world of sun and moonlight, a stone is stuck into 
a fissure and my Jamp hung upon it; the sole of 
The Lady’s Slipper forms an “ illigant” writing 
desk, and a blunt pencil bluntly records my feel- 
ings. But now slaves and freemen have dined, 
and the lady has nine rough miles between her and 
rest, with abated novelty to sustain her homeward 
steps. 

We examined some minor avenues of the cave 
as we returned, but left miles unvisited. The 
guides very properly preserve the mineral curiosi- 
ties of the bowers and arbours from the hands 
of selfish tourists; but abundance of beauti- 
ful specimens may be picked up in other nooks and 
crevices in Cleveland’s Cabinet, where we spent 
some time in collecting them. Not the least 
beautiful forms which the gypsum assumes are 
those of long crystalline needles, and straight silk- 
like fibres. Large white spiders, plump and jovial, 
the aldermen of the race, inhabit the dry fissures, 
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and are the only indigenous occupants we saw 
besides the fish and bats. There are, however, we 
were told, some rats occasionally met with. 

The estimated length of the cave, nine miles, is 
as near the truth as the guides can judge by the 
time taken to traverse it. In that distance it is 
believed that we cross our own track more than 
once, but at various heights and depths, as we go 
from end to end, turning and twisting about, rising 
and descending through the most unexpected 
openings, and with the strangest tortuosities. 
Probably among the thousands of unexamined 
nooks and holes other discoveries will be made, as 
some have been made lately. The proprietor for- 
bids a survey and plan of the cave to be made— 
which would be very interesting—but it is the 
opinion of the guides that the whole lies beneath a 
surface embraced in a circle three miles in dia- 
meter. 


ming the roofs with diamonds. Mamre Ceil- 
ing and Snow-ball Room, which she has ceiled 
with hailstones 
purity. Martha’s Vineyard, named from the 
stalactites in the form of huge clusters of grapes 
with which it is hung. The Hanging Rocks 
which have caved in from above, and remain sus- 
pended by their angles, a stony avalanche in threat- 
ening confusion. The Great Western Steam- 


ship, a rock-shelf jutting from an angle of 


Silliman’s Avenue. Purgatory, a difficult bye- 
way to which the guides resort when Echo 
River rises too high to be freely navigated. Side- 
saddle Pit, sixty feet in depth, as plumb as any 
miner could excavate it, and water-worn to the 
smoothness of polished ashler. The Arched Way, 
a long, low, and narrow passage, regularly arched 
as if by compass. Floating Clouds, seemingly 
another startling view of the sky. Napoleon’s 
Dome, which runs up into a cone to the height of 
forty feet, crusted over with white crystalline 
gypsum. The Register Room, the roof of which 
is the visitors’ book, and has its mammoth pages 
full of their names, written in candle smoke. A 
natural arm chair of stalagmite. Post-oak Pil- 
lar, a column of the natural order, we will call 
it, supporting the roof. The First Echo, a spot 
where a stamp of the foot on the floor sounds be- 
neath us like a stroke on a huge bass drum, show- 
ing that we are upon the roof of a lower vault, and 
possibly raising unpleasant doubts as to the safety 
of our floor. 
observed. 
Proceeding ahead of our party, and keeping be- 
yond eye and ear shot of them, as we wander on in 
silence, the darkness receding from and following 
the small circle of our lamp, we realize the sensa- 
tions of loneliness and awe that can only be felt in 
such a place. But this is an amusement that must 
be cautiously indulged ; a wrong turn may separate 
us from the guide, or our reveries may be rudely 
disturbed by a step into one of the numerous clefts 
and chasms that lie in the way. Following our 
party at a short distance is the best way to view 
the cave, as we have thus the benefit of all the 





Several points of minor interest solicit our notice | 
as we repass them, of which we may now find | 
time to note the following; leaving many halls, | 
avenues, and so forth, still unmentioned:—Diamond | 
Grotto, where alabaster varies her freaks by gem- | 


and snow-balls of exquisite | 


This phenomenon is frequently | 


i lights before us, and form a better idea of its 
' heights, widths, and rugged grandeur, than those 
| in front can have. 
| Let me seat myself on this stone, extinguish 
| my lamp, and allow my companions to pass on. 
How unique the scene as they appear and disappear 
| among the kuolls, rocks, and hollows, their lights 
| chasing for a moment the shadows, now there, now 
| yonder, streaming upward and athwart with fitful 
|gleam. The darkness advances—our distance 
| lengthens—and now the merry laugh no longer 
| reaches us; their voices sink to echoed murmurs, 
| the last footfall has died upon the ear, the last 
| gleam has vanished from yon far-off crag, not even 
ia drop of water reminds us of motion. Hush! 
let breath and pulse be still. Darkness that may 
| be felt. Silence as of non-existence. Self-con- 
| sciousness the most intense. Was ever isolation so 
/ complete? Life so distant and yet so near. We 
listen for the “ still small voice” of the Eternal, 
and seem to hear a “whisper” of his presence. 
Happy they who in such a moment feel that they 
are reconciled to him, and that he is their father 
and their friend. 

Ye who bow to the powerful attraction of the 
unknown in matter or spirit, how you would have 
triumphed to be the first that stood upon the brink 
of the Bottomless Pit, and, bending, gazed with 
eager longing into the gloom beyond—resting not 
till you had passed the gulf, undaunted by its 
black terrors—hastening onwards into the world of 
old night to lift the veil from scenes unrevealed to 
any eye but their Creator’s—scarcely heeding the 
wants of nature till you had gazed upon each 
glassy lake, drunk from each pellucid spring, sailed 
upon each silent river, listened with wondering 
delight to its musical echoes, peered into each black 
chasm, traversed each dusky avenue and murky 
hall, rejoiced over those flowers of stene, stood 
awe-struck beneath the vault of Dismal Hollow, 
penetrated to the utmost bourn of this wondrous 
subterrene, and sighed that there was not such 
another to explore. 

But it is time to welcome back the light. We 
strike, therefore, our lucifer match and overtake 
our companions, who have waited for us at a turn 
where the seeming exit is by a wide and inviting 
avenue, but the real one by an insignificant cleft 
which might have been blundered past unnoticed. 
We have been altogether no less than eleven 
hours underground, and our excursion draws to 
aclose. Day again appears before us at the ex- 
tremity of the dark vista, in its mild radiance, 
more beautiful and grateful than ever. “Hail, 
holy light, offspring of heaven, first-born!” The 
fanning breeze again salutes us, the fresh verdure, 
| the waving boughs, the music of the woods, their 
flowers and fragrance. Ah, poor consumptives, ye 
made a sad exchange ! 








GILFILLAN’S REMINISCENCES OF 
PROFESSOR WILSON. 


WE may appropriately introduce the reminiscences 
of our own intercourse with him, which indeed 
was very slight and occasional. We had often 
gone in to hear him in his class, although our 
curriculum of study had taken place in another 
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university; had not been fascinated at first, but 
had ultimately learned enthusiastically to admire 
his manner of teaching—of which more after- 
wards. In 1834, anxious to gain a verdict from a 
critic so distinguished, we ventured on an experi- 
ment, at the recollection of which we yet blush. 
We sent him in some essays, professing to be by 
another. ‘The result was of a sort we had not in 
our wildest dreams imagined. Suffice it that he 
spoke of them (without knowing their author) in 
a manner which not only bound us to him for life, 
but cheered and encouraged us mightily at that 
early stage of our progress. When, years after- 
wards, the papers of the “ First Gallery ” appeared 
seriatim in the “ Dumfries Herald,” Wilson was 
no niggard encomiast, and it was greatly owing to 
his kindly words that we were induced to collect 
them into a volume. To himself, however, we had 
all this while never spoken, except for a few 


minutes in his class-room, till we called on him in } 


1844, along with a friend. At first the servant 
was rather shy, and spoke dubiously of the visi- 


| bility of the professor; but, upon our sending up 
| our names, we heard him on the top of the stairs | 
| growling out a hearty command to admit us. In a 
| little he appeared, and such an apparition ! 
| ceive the tall, strong, savage-looking man, with a | 


Con- 


| 


beard wearing a week’s growth, his hair half a | 


{| twelvemonth’s, no waistcoat, no coat, a loose | 
_ cloak flung on for the nonce, a shirt dirty, and | 


which apparently had been dirty for days, and, to 

crown all, a huge cudgel in his hand. He saluted | 
us with his usual dignified frankness, for in his | 
undress of manner as well as of costume he was | 
always himself; and, after asking us both to sit, | 
and sitting down himself, he commenced instantly 
to converse on the subject nearest to him at the 
moment. He had been recently up at Loch Awe, 
for he loved, he said, to “ see the spring come out 
in the Highlands.” He had, besides, been visiting 
many of his old acquaintances there, “shepherds 
and parish ministers ;’’ and then he enlarged on 
the character of his old friend Dr. MacIntyre. 
There was a full-length picture of Wilson when a 
boy on one side of the room, representing him as 
standing beside a favourite horse, and, sooth to 
say, somewhat “shauchly ” he seemed in his juve- | 
nile form. The picture, he said, had been taken | 
at the especial desire of his mother, and the | 
terms in which he spoke of her were honourable 
to both parties. He then launched out on literary 
topics in his usual free but fiery style. He spoke | 
a great deal about De Quincey, and with profound 

admiration. To Coleridge as a man, his feelings 

were less cordial. Altogether, we left deeply im- 


pressed with his affability and kindliness, as well | 


as with his great mental powers. 


We met him but once more, at Stirling, on | 


occasion of a great literary conversazione, held in 
that town, on the 10th January, 1849. His 


coming there had been announced, but was ex- | 


pected by no one, as it was during the session of 
college. Thither, however, he came, like a 
splendid meteor, and was received with boundless 
enthusiasm. We remember, while walking along 


with him from dinner to the place of meeting, | 


that some one remarked how singular it was (fact) 
“that cholera and Christopher North had entered 
Stirling the same day.” ‘And I the author of 





| crucified. 


_ the ‘ City of the Plague,’ too,” was his prompt 
rejoinder. Never had there been such a night in 
Stirling, nor is there ever likely to be another 
such. His spirits rose, he threw his soul amidst 
his audience, like a strong swimmer in a full-lipped 
sea, touched by turns their every passion, and at 
last, by the simple words, rendered more powerful 
by the proximity of the spot, “One bloody 
summer-day at Bannockburn,” raised them all to 
their feet in one storm of uncontrollable enthusi- 
asm. More elaborate prelections from his lips we 
have heard, but never anything better calculated 
to move and melt, to thrill and carry away, and 
that, too, without an atom of clap-trap, a popular 
assembly 

In 1852 he saw the necessity of resigning his 
chair, owing to the increasing weakness of his 
frame. A pension of 200/. was granted him by 

lord John Russell. About a year ago symptoms 
of decay in his mental faculties are said to have 
| been observed. From his cottage in Lasswade he 
was removed to Edinburgh, and after various 
fluctuations, his spirit was at last released from 
| that body which had become a “ body of death,” 
| at twelve on the morning of Monday the 3rd 
April.* 





THE SOURCE OF HOWARD'S PHILAN- 
THROPY. 


Tue following extract from the journal of John 
Howard, dated 1770, shows how deeply religion 
animated all his exertions, and how little he relied 
on his own doings for acceptance with God :— 
‘Endeavour, oh my soul! to cultivate and main- 


| tain a thankful, serious, humble and resigned frame 
'and temper of mind. May it be thy chief desire 


that the honour of God, the spread of the Re- 
deemer’s name and gospel, may be promoted. Oh, 


| consider the everlasting worth of spiritual and di- 


vine enjoyments, then thou wilt see the vanity and 
nothingness of worldly pleasures. Remember, oh 


' my soul! St. Paul, who was determined to know 


nothing in comparison of Jesus Christ, and him 
A tenderness of conscience I would 
ever cultivate ; no step would I take without ac- 
knowledging God. I hope my present journey, 
though again into Italy, is no way wrong, rejoicing 


| if in any respect I could bring the least improve- 


| ment that might be of use to my own country. 

But, oh my soul, stand in awe, and sin not ; daily, 
| fervently pray for restraining grace ; remember, if 
| thou desirest the death of the righteous, and thy 
latter end like his, thy life must be so also. In a 
little while thy course will be run, thy sands 
finished : a parting farewell with my ever-dear boy, 
and then, oh my soul, be weighed in the balance— 
wanting, wanting! but oh, the glorious hope of an 
interest in the blood and righteousness of my Re- 
deemer and my God! In the most solemn manner 
I commit my spirit into thy hand, oh Lord God of 
my salvation! My hope in time! my trust through 
the boundless ages of eternity ! 

“ Joun Howarp.” 





* From “Third Gallery of Portraits,” by Rev. G. Gilfil- 
lan. Edinburgh: James Hogg; Groombridge & Sons, Lon. 
don. 1354, 
































THE LEISURE HOUR. 





Stientifir Wanelties. 


Iy laying before our readers an outline of scientific pro- 
gress for the month of January, we have to make an 
announcement that will create no little surprise—the an- 
nouncement that one of our most fixed and stereotyped 
opinions concerning the force of gravitation is probably 
incorrect. Such at least are the ideas of professor Faraday 
on this subject, as conveyed to his audience in the great 
theatre of the Royal Institution, on the evening of Friday, 
the 19th of January. 

It may be well, here, to indicate that the subject of pro- 
fessor Faraday’s lecture was “ Force,” and more especially 
the “duality of force” —an expression suggestive of dry 
science and difficult inquiries ; but which, as expounded by 
Faraday, leads the delighted listener’s mind away into a 
field of poetic speculations, there to remain entranced. 

The forces, as is well known, may be reduced to four, 
electricity, magnetism, affinity, and gravitation. Perhaps, 
indeed, to three; inasmuch as chemical attraction and 
electricity are probably one and the same: nay, perhaps to 
a pair of attractions, considering that electricity, magnet- 
ism, and chemical attraction are only so many separate 
modifications of one and the same force. Some philo- 
sophers have even speculated on the existence of only one 
force, which may display itself under the aspect of gravita- 
tion, chemical attraction, electricity, or magnetism, accord- 
ing to circumstances, 

Most persons, without either being professed electricians 
or learned in the study of magnetic phenomena, know 
enough of the common language of the above sciences to 
be aware that magnetism is said to be north and south— 
electricity positive and negative. Now this mode of ex- 
pression seems to point to the existence of two kinds of 
electricity, and two kinds of magnetism ; indeed, such has 
been the predominant impression. Professor Faraday has 
long laboured to prove, and we believe has succeeded in 
proving, that such opinion is totally incorrect. He has 


argued that if there really be two kinds of electricity, or 


two kinds of magnetism, it should be possible to obtain one 
without the other. Such, however, is an impossibility. A 
positive electrical action does not admit of being generated 
without the simultaneous development of negative electri- 
cal action, and a north magnetic polarity cannot exist with- 
out a concomitant and equi-balancing force of south polarity. 
These circumstances have long induced Faraday to discard 
the crude and coarse idea of there being two electricities and 
two magnetisms, and to treat of electricity and magnetism, 
respectively, as dual forces. But the same illustrious 
philosopher now announces his belief that gravitation is 
also a dual force. This was the point of his discourse on 
Friday, 19th January, and he read an extract from the 
works of Newton in support of the opinion, that some such 
notion had been partially entertained by that great man. 
A severe family infliction prevented Mr. Faraday from so 
fully expounding his views as he otherwise would have 
done, but his further thoughts on the subject will be set 
forth in a paper in the “Philosophical Magazine.” This 
we shall keep well in view, and make our readers duly 
acquainted with its scope and bearings. 

From matters abstract to matters practical, we have now 
to offer a few remarks on the published methods of com- 
pounding sea water for the use of marine vivaria. 
last monthly digest contained an abstract of some com- 
ments made by Mr. Warington on the materials employed 
by Mr. Gosse for compounding sea water. The latter 
gentleman, in replying to these comments, points to the 
fact, that in sea water prepared according to his instruc- 
tions, mariue animals and plants thrive perfectly well: of 
this fact we ourselves entertain not any doubt. An inter- 
esting question here arises: it isthis. Towhat extent does 
the normal composition of sea water admit of variation with- 
out rendering it injurious to living beings? Apropos of 
fishes, we may mention a curious fact. In the Panopticon, 
Leicester Square, is a large reservoir containing goldfish, 
and no sooner does the organ begin to play than the little 
creatures come up to the water’s surface, turn their heads 
knowingly on one side, and appear to be listening. 

The next item of scientific information to which we have 
to direct our readers’ attention is one in connection with 
the all-important subject of food, and with a name of no 
less celebrity than baron Liebeg. Chemists have often been 





solicited to direct their attention to the matter of food. 
Cooks are proverbially wasteful, not knowing how to extract 
the vital essence of life-supporting things, and solicitous 
merely to excite the palate by agreeable savours. We con- 
fess ourselves rather disappointed with the culinary lucubra- 
tions of chemists hitherto. Professor Johnson tries hard 
to convince us that we throw away the most nutritive 
part of tea, in throwing away the leaves. They ought to 
be eaten, he maintains! His request is not very agreeable, 
but the notion of eating tea leaves is refinement itself, when 
contrasted with a recipe just published by professor Liebeg, 
for making highly nutritive soup. We should premise by 
saying that the great chemist recently had a female 
domestic who was suffering from typhus fever. It became 
an object to give her a highly nutritive potion, and the fol- 
lowing was invented :— 

Take some meat recently killed, cut it into small pieces, 
add afew drops of spirits of salt, a few pinches of com- 
mon salt, and some distilled water. Allow the whole to 
stand during ten minutes or so, then strain through a hair 
sieve. The liquid which comes through is red and trans- 
parent. It contains nearly all the really nutritive part of 
the meat, and should be administered cold: warming 
renders it turbid, and spoils it. 

The baron admits that the red colour of this raw soup 
may be an objection to some palates. When this is the 
case, he recommends it to be coloured by means of burnt 
sugar. Chacun a son gout. 

Far more promising is the announcement from the same 
celebrated chemist, that lime-water imparts to bread all 
the lightness and whiteness that can be given by alum— 
so commonly used here and abroad. Alum is decidedly in- 
jurious, whereas lime-water on the contrary adds to the 
wholesomeness of bread. Considerably less of lime-water 
than the total amount of liquid required for bread-making 
is necessary, and the quantity of actual lime thus intro- 
duced to the bread is even less than the natural amount 
contained in peas, beans, and many other vegetables. 
Professor Liebeg even speculates on the probability of 
certain diseases which occur to people fed too exclusively 
on bread being immediately referable to the absence in 
ordinary bread of lime.—[While recording this as a scien- 
tific novelty, however, we must give a caution to our 
readers not to attempt introducing it into practice without 
some directions from competent parties, or until the dis- 
covery has been thoroughly tested and rendered of safe 
application. —Ep1Tor. } 

Discovery oF A Roman Vita at Batu.—At a 
meeting of the Archzological Institute, held on January 
the 5th, Mr. E. W. Godwin gave an account of an exten- 
sive Roman villa found at Colerne, about six miles from 
Bath, and ata short distance from the Fosse-way. The 
site had been noticed about sixteen years since, when the 
plough brought to light part of a pavement, but no in- 
vestigation was carried out until October last, when Mr. 
Godwin and the Rev. G. Heathcote, vicar of Colerne, 
caused careful excavations to be made, and some mosaic 
floors of beautiful design were exposed to view. Of these 
Mr. Godwin sent representations ; but the most remarkable 
portion of tesselated work, stated to have been found in 
1838, exhibiting a Roman chariot with four horses, and 
the name Severus, had perished. The ground plan of this 
villa presents an interesting example of the Roman arrange- 
ments in dwellings of a superior class. The walls had 
been decorated with painted patterns on stucco. It is to 
be regretted that the owner of the site takes no interest 
in these remains, and is not disposed to preserve them ; the 
building will therefore be shortly covered up again. To 
the same meeting the Rev. J. M. Scarth sent a Roman in- 
scription, found very lately at Bath. Dr. Bruce, of New- 
castle, and the Rev. Joseph Hunter, offered some remarks 
on this memorial, which appears to record the restoration 
of a temple by a person named Nevius. Mr. Hunter 
pointed out the remarkable absence of any allusion to 
Christian affairs in Britain amongst Roman inscriptions: 
he cited another inscription found at Bath, in which the 
destruction of a temple through some outbreak of popular 
zeal is recorded. He suggested that the tablet discovered 
by Mr. Scarth might relate to the times of Antoninus 
Pius, whose policy it was to encourage Christianity. 
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